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creation, and for the separation of the southern parts
from the northern by the erection of Eastern Rumelia
into a distinct province. Seven years after that act,
so acceptable to the Greeks, the Bulgars annexed this
province, with its large Hellenic minority, in open defiance
of the Treaty of Berlin and of their own liberators.

The situation brought about by this coup d'etat was
not devoid of a humorous aspect. Russia, who had
fought a costly war to liberate Bulgaria under the impres-
sion that she was building for herself a bridge to Con-
stantinople, suddenly saw her work crumble away under
her feet, and urged the Sultan to go and chastise his
impudent vassals. England, who under a similar im-
pression had done her best to ruin the Tsar's handiwork,
not less suddenly discovered that it was not a Russian
bridge after all, but rather an anti-Russian barrier
which, with proper management, might be made into
an anti-Russian bulwark. British diplomacy lost no
time in exploiting its discovery. Oblivious of all his
labours at Constantinople and Berlin, Salisbury came
forth as the defender of the State which had torn up the
international covenant he once valued as his master-
piece ; and the Tory party which never tired of scolding
Greece for disturbing its dear status quo now embraced
Bulgaria for precisely the same offence.

In Constantinople the British Government had an
ideal representative for carrying out its political ter-
giversation with vigour and conviction. Sir William
White, in virtue of his Polish upbringing, was most sym-
pathetic to Southern Slav aspirations, and now he found
a splendid opportunity for gratifying his personal senti-
ments while at the same time serving his country's
interests. "We have always been accused by Russia
and her agents in the East of being the chief obstacles